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OSCAR WILDE.. 


His Lecture in the Oity Last Evening on 
“Decorative Art.” 


A BORE TO THE PUBLIC. 


How He Appeared on the Stage--A Talk With. 
the Man, 


LAST NIGHT’S LECTURE. 

Osear Wilde has come, has lectured and is ready 
to depart. Public curiosity has, to a certain ex- 
tent been satisfied. It is hardly possible that those 
who listened to the lecture last night will become 


converts to @stheticism, for the spedker disgusted 
more than he pleased his audience. 

While some pretty flights were indulged in, and 
some few sensible sentinients expressed, on the 
whole the lecture was tame and its delivery bor- 
rible, New ideas were exceedingly scaree aud 
the composition of those expressed poor. 

The audience was not large, yet it was composed 
of some of our most prominent eitizems. At 8:16 
the ring of a bell signaled the rising of the cur- 
tain. Then was presented to view 4a stage car- 
peted, containing parlor furniture, twd easles, on 
which were placed two engravings, @ stand, and 
on thisa glass of water. A few moments later, 
through an opening at the rear of the stage room 
presented, the lecturer appeared. When irst seen 
a slight applause greeted him. Mr. Wilde advanced | 
to the stand. He was dressedas he has been cor- 
ricatured, in dress coatand yest ef velvet, knee 
breeches, silk stockings and low shoes. is collar 


wus turned down and beneath ye was ‘knotted 
white silk tie, A diamond stud punct d his 
broad shirt front, and from his waistcoat a pibbdon 
and seal dangled. The poct tall 


yet his rounding shoulders, to @b eertain extent, 
modified his height. Flis long’ waving hair was 
parted in the middie and« fell to his shoulders. 
His face was white, beardiess and smiling. The 
features Irish, but not strong. His eyes brows were 
delicate and arched, When he first steed before 
his audience, he rested on his rightleg, with his 
his left to the rear of him, His 
head was thrown back. His left hand 
lay upon the star with his right he played with 
his watch charm. During the evening he changed 
his rest time and Desig + Bee, his right to his For 
leg, and from left to righty Latter in the evening 
he held in bhishand «a handkerchief and toyed 
with it as does a bashful maiden. When not hoild-~- 
ing either his watch 

CHAQM OR HANDKERCHIEF 
his hand played with his coat tail. This he bobbed 
upand down like afrisky lamb does its candal 
appendage when running ina field. The delivery 


ofthe lecture wasa perfect monotone, even his 
enrissions of humor being delivered in 
the regular intonation. Throughout 


the delivery one was reminded of a college lad 
scanning the stanzas of Virgil, Once or twice he 
hesitated in his leeture as if forgetting what he de- 
sired tosay. This, however, may have been oo- 
easioned by the action of some of those in the au- 


diepee who kept up a continual whisper, begin- 
ning soon after the lecture commenced. This was 
annoying not only to the speaker, but 
also to many of those present who 
desired to hear what the speaker had to 
say. It was %:30 when be left the stage, walking 


with a jerking step and bowing bis bead. As he 
passed from sight the andience remained seated, 
and after he had gonea few applauded. 

It had been advertised that the subject of the 
lecture was “The English Renaissance.’ The 
speaker decided to change his theme, however, 
and last night spoke upon “Art Decoration." The 
lecture was pretty much the presentation, and 
poorly presented, of ideas advanced by Huskin 
years ago, 

THE LECTURE. 

Mr. Wilde is in favor of elevating our handicraft- 
men. He claims that in order for the beautiful 
objects to be created, that are so pleasing to one’s 
eye, those that are engaged in their production 

MUST HAVE SURROUNDINGS 
such as wil! elevate their minds and fill them with 
an inspiration to reach the highest point in their | 
profession. He deprecated In the stronest terms 
the lack of taste that he said is so characteristi« 
ef many who are engaged ia the art 
decoration business in America. There was 
no discrimination or judgment shown. Soup piates 


were adorned with moonlight scenes and dishes 
with sun rising cvistas. This was not, he said, 
artistic, There must be an appropriateness in all 
things, in dress, in manners and in art. Even in 
building we were deficient. Marble, that most 
beautiful of stone, which had made Venioe the 
handsomest city in the world, was polluted by the 
use that is made of itin our country. It could be | 
so adapted that in the construction of houses it 


would present a joyous and eralilying appearance 
to the eye. But, as Americans built marble houses 
with no relief whatever, nothing could be 
more distasteful. Tuere was nothing | 
Mr. Wilde said that wastoo humble to be adorned | 


by art. Wood could be so shaped and carved as 
to produce a thousand lovely objects. In 
Switzerlund the peasant boy, who all day was in 


the mountains looking after his flock, on his re- 
turn home at night was taught by bis father to | 
eut out of wood many beautiful and quaint .sub-! 


jects, that were used to adorn the lowly home, and 
which sdded so much interestto the traveler to 
that picturesque’country. ‘The 

BOYS OF ADLHRICA 
should be siniilariy tanght a? 

Color was another brahch of art to which Mr 
Wilde called attention, fe spoke’ of th4 taste and 
skill thaf conid be used f®Bthe proper blending of | 
shade and tints. Underthg head of color he in- | 
cluded dress, and said that gage should dress him- 
self so as to presentan appearance tat would he 
pleasing to a refined and cultivated taste. Mr. 
Wilde spoke of the efforts that are being made by 
the sehool to which he belongs to reform public 
opinion in respect to art in Europe,and claimed that 
they had met with much encouragement from all 
fair-rninded men and women. Ridicule they had 
>xpected.and ofcourse had encountered, from those 
who had neither the sense nor the taste to appre- 
ciate the good work. But, said Mr. Wilde, to all 
ecarpers I can say as Keats replied to a friend who | 
wished him to dedicate his poems to the British 
public, in order to disarm criticism, ‘that for the 
public he did not care. All he recognized was the 
Eternal Being the memory of great men and the 
true principle’s of beauty,’’ America, added 
Mr. Wiide, had vast capabilities for art. 
There was no such thing as any particu- 
lar school of art. It was often sald that 
such a painting was fn accordance with the Italian 
school. This was fallacious. Italy never had e@ 
school] where there was universal accord upon the 
rules of painting, but each partienlar locality had 
its special school, all perfect and complete ip their 
way—and soit should be in America. Each por- 
tion of the country should have its institntions 
devoted to art, and should work-for the great end 
of beautifying and euriching all that surrounds us. 
——_— 


OSCAR TALES. 
“Oscar Wilde and servant, of Ireland,’ was the 
entry in the Coates house register which attracted 
the zesthetic attention of a JOURNAL representa- 
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tive yesterday afternoon. His card was at once 
sent up to “parlor 3, and presently the 
pleasing intelligence was returned that ‘Mr. 
Wilde would receive the gentleman; would | 


? 


he please step up to the room.” He would, and 
following the attendant the timid youth was 
ushered into the presence of the greut apostle of 
the beautiful, who arose froma reclining position | 
upon a divan to greet his visitor. Aiter shaking | 
hands with the worshipper of decorative art, the 
reporter was invited to take a seat. The poet | 
presents a great contrast to the descriptions which 
have been published of bim, 


~ - . ' 
In fact, be is anything but the consumptive | 
being which has been caricaturedin the iast. | 


Upou the reporter's entrance he closed a volume | 
of Warder’s poems, sent him during the day, | 
which he spoke of being charming. 

“How do you like our Western country, Mr. 
Wilde?” asked the reporter, after the first greet- 
ing. 

“Oh, I am delighted with its beauties | 
and find something every day to interest 
ame,’ said the poet. speaking rapidly with rather 
broad accent. “Everything is new, the people, 
their ways and the country, all possess interest- 
ing characteristics for study. California, with its 
beautiful scenery, was especially delightful, and I 
had charming uudiences, so large and apprecia- 
tive, and continued so throughout the entire four 
lectures which | delivered in San Francisco I 
like the West—the people seem to be simpler and 
moore readily understand than in the East. New 
this state presents landscape so much more attrac- 
tive than the sandy streteh of country between her, 
and Denver. Ihada splendid reception, there, 
too, The audience wasso cultured and refinede 
and gave such close attention. My audiences have 
been delightful.” 

“What will be the subject of you lecture here?” 

“My lecture will be more particularly on the 
subject of ‘Decorative Art, although all my lec- 
tures are upon the genera) subject of ‘English Re- 
naissance,’ and where I only lecture once,I always | 
give my attention especially to the decorative , 


arts—the art of beautifying home. This is all 
that needs encouragement. Painting 
and poetry need no encouragement, 
people love them by nature, and 


adore them asnaturally asthe bird sings. Ameri- 
evs grand poets, Edgar Allen Poe, Longfellow, 
Bryant and Hawthorne, will live always, and peo- 
pledo not need to be asked to love them, No, it 
isthe neglected arts of decorating that must be 
encouraged. By bringing the subject of the beau- 
tivul before the people we raise toa higher piane 
the handicraft of the mechanic the worker in fab- | 
rics, stones and metals. We would make the texture 
finerand the Ggures more beautiful in the first; | 
the lines more graceful and flowing in the second; | 
nncdin the last a greater artistic finish, and so in 
evervthing, calling for the same culture in their | 
production as in the bigher branches of art. I | 
give wy life to the study and spread of art; 
tacre are only three things which 
jiterest me * deeply, and they are 
divine: beauty of women, beauty of | 
art. and of beauty natitre. J find much that excites | 
miy curiosity, but néthing which can surpass the | 
study of the heautiful.”* 

“What did you think of your reception in Bos- 
ton?” 

“That ia a fair question,’ exclaimed the poet, as 
he Jeaned back upon the divan and laughed heart- 
{iw “Lean hardly say, however, that I have bad 
: ity of judging a Boston audience, 


a fair opportunl 
You remember the lark of those Harvard stu- 


dents—forty of them, who came in a body with 
sunflowers and ~ lilies. Well, of course, 
that excited the audience, and they 
were eager and impatient to hear 
how JI. would reeeive  ihis demonstration. | 
But it ended inthe usual way of the rash man 


ad in the iien’s mouth,’ and be 


who put his he 
“T bad all the advaniage, I could 


laughed again, 


| 


, spoken in Washington. 
, employed at shorthand some ten years, devot- 


‘his invention. 
' 


| 25,000 tenants 


emain silent. I 


talk and they were compelled to r a 
urn trip.” > 


shali lecture there again on my ret 


“Have you recei much annoyance frou vipit- 
ors or newspapers? ale aa * : 

“Oh, no! If Ldo not wishto see visitors I don’t. 
see them, that’s alf. I ha iad a number Of call- 


ers to-day,-but yotr arethe first one I have ad- 
mitted, lavas very much fatigued and needed 
rest. shall leave my card at Maj. Warder’s in 
exchange for his. I feel grateful to him for his 
charming poem to me. The newspapers, of course, 
publish annoying burlesques, but they. do not 
worry me. | read them ail. It has one effect, and 
that is; ittakes about ten minutes after appearance 
on the stage to dispel and clear away the mists 
concerning myself.” 

“How soon will you return to Eng 
you lecture there?” 

“fT can’t possibly 
several pressing inv 
in this country. H 
vited me to spend a few 
the Hudson, and Julian Hawthorne has 
kindly urged me to pay a visit 
to his home and view the scenes 
and surroundings amid which his father worked. 


land, and will 
; say when I shall return. T have 
itations to spend the summer 
enry Ward Beecher has in- 
mouths at his villa upon 


toth of these invitations I shall aceept. As to 
lecturing, 1 think I shall most assuredly go upon 
the platform upon my return to Pugiand. But do 


leetured in New York the first 
time T ever appenred as a public speaker? The 
press have criticised my method almost uni- 
versally. Now lam not a stump speaker and do 
not Waive my hands and clinch my 
fists at every semi-colon, but T feel that I have 
something of interest to say and have an intense 
desire to say it. My experiences have been de- 
lightful and I hawna’t suffered in the least from em- 


you know that I 


barrassment. My first audience was composed of 
8,000 people and I felt encouraged 
to po if the house had been 
empty benches the result might have 


been different. I donot think there is a house- 
holdin Mugland but what has been mfuenced by 
ourart, and I believe that in time it will be the 
same in Ameriea.’’ 

In conclusion Mr. Wilde spoke ofsthe rapid 
growth of Kansas City, and Jaughing* Raid, that 


cities were builtin this country in thes # leugth 
of time that it took to Htrild hotises in-disgland. 
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f0VE AND MARRIAGE. 


Old Maids Make the Best Boarding House 
Keepers. 


Prot. A. E. Willis delivered a lecture in St. 
Louis last week on the subject of ‘‘Love and 
Marriage.’’ According to the Repudlican, be- 
fore commeucing his remarks he exhibited a 
skull and pointed out phrenologically all the 
peculiar characteristics of the person who car- 
ried it around. Ife endeayored toshow where 
the love part of the brain was, and then com- 
mencing his lecture proper he said he wanted 
to speak of the power of love. No such man 
as Brigham Young, in his opinion, had any 
love in him, J{e had too many wives. 

To fall in love people must feel as if they 
conld earess and embrace each other. Some 
girls like to hug and kiss, and 
care a cent aboutit. It all depends upon the 
organ of conjugality. Some married people 
never kissed each other, while some were very 
fond of kissing. Couples often got along well 
enough, but there was not that congeniality 
betweeu them that should exist betweeoa man 
aud wife. Love, he contended, wasin its very 
nature attraction or magnetism. 

“Love—what is love? 
'Tis the striving of two spirits to be one.” 

Many people, he added, were apt to be mis- 
taken ip their affections. There were lots of 
it in the United States which he attributed to 
novel reading, the latter producing too much 
sentimentalism. He then deseribed the aver- 
age young couple going through a sieye of 
courting, and said there was just as much dif- 
ference between black and white. Love 
blinded most folks. If a girl was in love toa 
man she became blind to his fanits. <A second 
test of love was that lovers were always 
unhappy if not in each other's presence. The 
third test was ifyoun were in love with a per- 
son you would die for him. Such facts were 
good evidences. Love he regarded as a boon 
of happiness. Let an old maid fall in love and 
hereyes would sparkle and she would look 
ten years younger. She would 
changed being. He was just a little severe on 
old maids, for he said the most of them were 
sour. They made the best boarding house 
keepers, though, in the world. 

The great object of modern courtship, he 
continued, was to get acquainted, marry and 
fool each other. He pointed out the deception 
practiced nowadays in order to win a wife 
or @ husband, and spoke of commercial mar- 
riage. 

He claimed, in conclusion, that in all ques- 
tions of marriage the facial expressions should 
be studied. Men and women ought to know 


-about human nature. 
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AN INGENIOUS MACHINE. 


How Mr. Wheless Proposes to Excel Steng- 


graphic Reporting. 

From the WashingtongVost. 5S 4 

Mr. Melone Wheléss, of Now Ofleans, has 
recently invented a very ingeniots machine 
for reporting, by which le claims to be able to 
report 200 words per minute, the words so 
reported containing all the vowel and conso- 
pant sounds. He has so arranged the languago 
that any cojobination of sounds can be instan- 
taneously produced by the mathematical per- 
mutations represented on the instrument. The 
reading of the record so made is not confined 
to the operator alone, as in stenography, but 
any one who is familiar with the table by 
which the iustrument is operated can readily 
translate any report produced. He not only 
claims superiority over short hand as to speed, 
but as to the perfect accuracy with which any 


one ean report. The mathematical com- 
binations are so ingeniously ar- 
ranged that no two permutations can 
ever represent the same sound, Mr. Wheless, 


who is alsoau expert in telegraphy, claims 
the speed of sending telegraphic messages, by 
his invention, can be increased from fifty, the 


laverage number of words per minute, to 200, 


and with as great accuracy as is attained by 
the preseut system of telegraphy. By the use 
of the machines so constructed, a speech, taken 
in congress, for instance, can be transmitted 
to New York, or any other distant point, so 
that a party at the register in New York will 
be able to read the speech while it is being 
Mr. Wheless has been 


ing the past three years to the construction of 


ee 
Wit and Reauty Win the Millions, 
Froin the Philadelphia Times. 

The marriage of Sir Sidney Waterlow and 
Miss Margaret Hamilton was aunotrced re- 
cently in a cable dispatch from Paris. The 
bridegroom isa wealthy printer of Loudon, 
formerly a member of parliament, and in 1873 
lord mavor of the metropolis. As evidence of 
his immense wealth it is mentioned that he has 
in Loudon, and that he once 
spent $250,000 from his private purse for the 
entertainment of the shah of Persia. He 
passed some time in Philadelphia as one of the 
British centennial commissioners and after- 
ward came to America to visit Gen. Williams, 
Charles Crocker and other friends iu California. 
While approaching My. Crocker’s house he met 
a young woman with whom he fell in love at 
first sight. The young woman proyed to be 


| Miss Hamilton, the daughter of a widow in 


comfortable circumstances and at the same 
time a guest at the Crocker mansion. Miss 
Hamilton was witty as well as handsome, 
She went horseback riding with the baronet 
and beat him at billiards every time. Her 
charming manners and other excellent quali- 
ties so impressed Sir Sidney that at a dinner 
party shortly after the first meeting he pro- 
posed marriage. Miss Hamilton, aceompanied 
by Mrs. Hearst, of Sau Francisco, went to 
Europe and lived for some months with 
various members of the Waterlow family, so 
that they might become acquainted with her, 
and journeying to Paris the other day married 
her millionaire lover. 
FS 
Russian Persecution of the Jews. 

Washington Special, 

The question of Jewish persecution in Rus- 
sia will be brought before congress in some 
shape some time this session. A resolu- 
tion of sympathy is pending, and correspond- 
ence has been called for and is being printed. 
The only way it can be reached by this 
country is through the action of the Russian 
government in prohibiting Jews who aro 
American citizens from entering the country. 
This government, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, recently remonstrated against such pro- 
hibition, and the Russian minister of state, roe- 
torted that the United States government pro- 
posed to do the same thing with regard to 
the Chiness, and that their policy was not 
without precedent set by ourselves. We took 
the liberty to dictate who should not come 
within the boundary of our own jurisdiction, 
and they expressed surprise that our govern- 
ment should view with disfavor apolicy which 
it saw fit to indorse for itself with reference to 
any class or race of people. 
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The steamer Alaska has arrived at Panama 


with the remains of Minister Hurlbut on 


board. 
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